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THE LIFE OF GENERAL LEE. 
(Continued.) 


The British army, early on Thursday 
the 25th of June, completed their evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia, having before strans- 
ported their stores and most of their artil- 
lery into the Jerseys, where they had thrown 
up some works, and several regiments were 
encamped; they manned the lines the pre- 
ceeding night, agd retreated over the com- 
mons, crossing at Gloucester point. A par- 
ty of American horse pursued them very 
close; however nothing very material hap- 
pened till the 28th, when, about three o’cloch 
in the morning, the British army moved on 
their way to Middletown point, About 11 
o'clock, the American van, commanded by 
general Lee, overtook them; but he soon 
retreated, and. was met by general Wash- 
ington, who formed on the first proper piece 
of ground near Monmouth court-house. 
While this was doing, two pieces of cannon, 
supported by colone) Livingston and colo- 
nel Stewart, with a picked corps of 300 men, 
kept off the main body of the English, and 
made a great slaughter. Very severe skir- 
mishing ensued, and the American army ad- 
vancing, the British made their last efferts 
upon a small body of Pennsylvania troops 
at and about Mr. Tennant’s house; they 
then gave way, leaving the ficld covered 
with dead and wounded. General Washing- 





Variety ’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavour. 
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tacking the enemy on the 28th of June, 
agreeable to repeated instructions. 
2dly, For misbehaviour before the enemy 
on the same day, by making an unnecessa- 
ry, disorderly, and shameful retreat. 
3dly, For disrespect to the commander 
in chief, in two letters, dated the Ist July 
and 28:h June. 
The letter, on which the third charge is 
founded, is as follows: 
Camp, English Town, Ist July, 1778. 

Sir, 

From the knowledge that I have of your 
excellency’s character, I must conclude, that 
nothing but the misinformation of some ve- 
ry stupid, or misrepresentation of some ve- 
| ry wicked person, could have occasioned 
| your making use of such very singular ex- 
pressions as you did, on my coming up to 
| the ground where you had taken. post; they 
implied, that 1 was guilty either of disobe 
dience of orders, want of conduct, or want 
of courage. Your excellency will, therefore, 
infinitely oblige me, by letting me knew, on 
which of these three articles you ground 
vour charge, that I may prepare for my jus- 


pretensions to the regard of every servant 
of his country; and I think, sir, I have a 
right to demand some reparation for the injury 
committed; and, unless I can obtain it, I 
must, in justice to myself, when the cam- 
paign is closed, which I believe will close 
the war, retire from a service, at the head 
of which is placed a man capable of offering 
such injuries;—but, at the same time, in 
justice to you, I must repeat, that I, from my 
soul, believe, that it was not a motion of 
your own breast, but instigated by some of 
| those dirty earwigs, who will forever insinu- 
- themselves near persons in high office; 
| for I am really assured, that when general 
Washington acts from himself, no man in 
his army will have reason to complain of ine 
justice and indecerum. 

I am, sir, and I hope ever shall have rea- 
son to continue, 


Peers, te. CHARLES LEE. 


| His excellency, general Washington. 


Head Quarters, English Town, 
: 28th June, 177%. 
Sir, 
I received your letter, dated, through: 





tification, which, I have the happiness to be 
confident, I can do, to the army, to the con- 
gress, to America, and to the world in gene- 
ral. Your excellency must give me leave to 
observe, that neither yourself, nor those 
about your person, could, from your situa- 
tion, be, in the least, judges of the merits 
er demerits of our manoeuvres; and, to speak 
with a becoming pride, I,can assert, that to 





ton’s troops pursued for about a mile, when, | 


night coming ou, and the men exceedingly 
fatigued with marching and the hot weather, 


they halted about half a mile beyond the. 


ground of the principal action. The British 


took a strong post in their front, secured | 


on both flanks by morasses and thick woods, 
where they remained until about 12 at night, 
and then retreated. In consequence of this 
action, general Lee was put under arrest, 


these manceuvres the success of the day 
| was entirely owing. I can boldly say, that, 
| had’ we remained on the-first ground—or, 
had we advanced—or, had the retreat been 
| conducted in a manner different from what 
it was, this whole army, and the enterests 
of America, would have risked being sacri- 
ficed. I ever had, and, I hope, ever shall 
have, the greatest respect and veneration 
for general Washingtion; I think him en- 








and tried by a court martial at Brunswick, 
the 4th July foliowing. The charges exhbib- 
ited against hin) were, 


dued with many great and good qualities; 
but, in this instance, I must pronounce, that 
he has been guilty of an act of ctuel injus- 


ist, For disobedience of orders in not at- | tice towards a mag who had certainly some 


. 


| mistake, the Ist of July, expressed, as I cope 











ceive, in terms highly improper. I am not™ 
| conscious of having made use of any very 
|| Singular expressions at the time of my meet- 
| ing you, as you intimate. What I recollect: 
1 to have said, was dictated by duty, and 
|| warranted by the eccusion. As soon as cite 
| cumstances will admit, you shall have an 
Opportunity either of justifying yourself to the 
jarmy, to congress, to America, and to the 
world in general, or of convincing them 
|that you are guilty of a breach of orders, 
jand of misbehaviour before the enemy on the 
| 28th instant, in not attacking them as you 
had been directed, and in making an unne- 
cessary, disorderly, and shameful retreat, 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
The court met, by several adjournmenty, . 
till the 12:h of Avgus:, when they found 
ithe unfortunate general guilty of he seve- 
ral charges brought against him, and sen- 
| enced him to be suspended frem-any com- 



















‘duct unnoticed; he therefore demanded the 


a 
ane to 


‘of North America, for the term of twelve 


colonel Lawrens, one of general Washing- 


a fall from a horse, and also taken 2 quanti- 


© satisiicd with it, and his mind extremely 
embivered against one of the members| 
2 (MMe. denry Drayton, of South Carelina). 
This gentleman's condeet was vitupereted 


by Lee ww the severest lanpuos, 


Phe apposed 


-toyether, to be ce 
S, In this he was Ingeicusiy ane warms ope if 
posed by a very amiuble aud worthy wentc- | feciings whteh 


mission in the armies of the United States 


months. But it was usual, in America, and 
thow ht necessary, thatthe ser tence of every 
court martial should be ratified or confirm 
ed by congress; the proceedings, therefore, 
of the court, were accordingly transmitted o 
them, and the gener | repaired to Philadel- 
phie to await their decision. During his stay 
there on this business, he was involved i: 
several disputes; and, though this affair 
might be considered, as yet, sub judice, yet 
the conversation of the city was rather against 
him, which induced him to publish, as it 
were, a second defence. 

It was a considerable time before con- 
gress took the general’s trial under their 
consideration, during which our uofortu- 
nate hero continued smarting under the 
frowns of fortune; and the malignant tongues 
of men; and, to add to his sufferings, in this 
state of suspense, be received a letter from 


ton’s aids, informing him, “ that in con- 

tempt of decency and truth, hé had public- 

ly abused general Washington, in the ¢ros- 
be +} 


sest terins;” that “ the relation in which he 
stood to him, forbade him to pars such con- 





satisfaction he was entitled co, and desired, 





that a8 soon as general Lee shouid think |} 
himasclf ut liberty, 
a@né picce, and 
out hesitation, 
made choice of a brace of pistols, deciining 
the small sword, because he was rather in 
a weak state of bocy, having lately received 


he wouid appeint time 4 
' 
* With- | 


vecepted, and he 


his weapous. 
this was 


name 


ty of medicine, to’ bulle a fit of the geat, 
which he apprehended. They met, eccord- 
d_ their 
gereral Lee received a slight 


ppoiptment, and dschurse 


pistols, wen 


wound in his site; and tt has been said, ; 
that. on this occesion, he disptayed the vreat- 


est fortituce aud courere. 

Shortly efter, the preccedirgs of the court 
mur his trial, came under considic! 
tion in congress, and produced debates for 
sever 
was confirmed. The general was much cis- 


dt, on 


evenings; bet, Anaily, the sentence 


becatus< 











in congress 2 civtsion of the sc- 


veht awainst him, but ure 


gued aid eee upon dumping them al! | 


idea. br one crestion.! 
: 
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Maryland. —Here we must: observe, thats 
prior to this, Mr. Drayton was by no means 
one of the gencral’s favourites; he had ta- 
ken some unnecessary liberties with his 
character, in a charge which he delivered, 
as chief justice, toa grand jury in Charles- 
tori, South Carolina. His temper, thus exas- 
perated, he could no longer refrain from 
emphatically expressing his sense of the 
injuries he had received from Mr. Drayton. 
These were delivered, intermixed with 
threatening laneuage, to Mr. Hutson, bis 
colleague and friend, who communicated it. 
A correspondence ensued, remarkable for its 
poignancy of reply. 

This correspondence, which produced no- 
thing but inkshed, being finished, the gene- 
ral retired to his plantation in Berkley coun- 
ty, Virginia, where, still irritated with th« 
scurrilous attacks he hed met with fron 
sever] writers, and others, in Philadelphia, 
he could not forbear giving vent to the bit- 
terness of his feelings, and, in this misan- 
thropi ¢ disposition, composed a set of a - 
ries, which he styled Political and Milita 
These he sent. by one of his cids, to the 
printers of Philadelphia, for publication; but 


they thought it imprudent to admit them 
into their anti as general Washingtor 
possessed the hearts and admiration of eve- 


rv one; he. therefore, applicd to the editor 
of the’ Marvland Journal, ut B dtimore, wiv 
indulged him with their insertion. The Que- 
ries no sooner made their appearance, bu’ 
a considerable disturbance took place amon: 
the citizens of Beitimore; the printer was 
called upon for the author; and obliged to 


give up his name. 


(To be concluded in our next ) 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
STERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 
CHAPTER XL 
The sword of justice ag within my grasp, 


ki trembles o’er his head, shail fall and crush him: 
s 


THE 35 


Ane... 
£. 


Murder moet foul, as in the best it is, 
But this most foul, stionge and unratural; 
Shakspeare. 
It would be in vain’ for us to atteiopt 
description of the feelings of Altenheim on 
thus unexpectedly having his danghter, hi 
beloved, lamented daughter, restored to his 
wms. Again and again he pressed her t 
| his heart and again the tears chased cach 
| other down his cheeks. He did not biush fe 
them, his uoble heart was affected with those 
/ppobie pature, and the tea! 


man, Mr. Wiiliam Paca, a late governor of j of aonest jcy, or the genial dew that fails in 





‘sympathy for the sufferings of a fellow xrea. é 
ture, shines with greater splendour that. 


the gems which illuminatt the caverns of 
Golconda. Pe 

“ No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 
No gem that, twinkling, hungs from beauty’s ears, 
Nor the bright stars which night’s blue arch adorn, 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal morn, 

Shine with such lustre as the tear that breaks, 
For other’s woes, down virtue’s manly cheeks.” 

The torrent of feeling huving now, in 
some measure, subsided, Altenheinr was 
in a situation to listen to the story of his 
daughter’s misfortunes. If he was astonish- 
ed at the return of Amelia, our readers will 
doubtless believe that he was no less so, 
on finding how much he had wronged Flo- 
rival, and to what an extent the villainy of 
Montaldo had been carried. 

* Noble, generous youth, ” cried he, when 
\neita concluded, “ how havel wrong- 
ed vou: but IT hope I shall yet live to make 

\ reparations No exertion shall be spared’ 
‘o procure your liberation, and he who has’ 
~9 nobly prorected Amelia shall then have a 
better title to protect her.” 

As to the liberation of that noble youth, 
* said Alvoronza. “T take that upon 
myself; butif my observation has not dec. iv- 
cd me, 


ine Jord, 


you alone have it in your power to 
reward him as he deserves.” 

Amelia understood the count and blushed, 
then turning to her father requested to 
if Pandolfo had been at Altenheim 
since her absence. Altenheim informed her 
of the circumstances that had taken plice, 

id declared his determination of bringing 
Montaldo to.an early and a dear account for 
vis attempt upon the honour of his house. 

This was what Amelia dreaded, and she 
used all her eloquence, as did Alroronza, 
‘o persuade him to forego his determina- 
‘ion, but in vain. They then endeavoured to 
obtain a promise that he would refer the 
case to the emperor, which he refused 
most strenuously, urging the stain it would 
be upon the honour of his house, if he refer- 
red 4 decision of this nature to the supreme 
uthority. 

** But, -my lord,” said he to Algoronza, 
1 pray you to satisfy my curiosity. I have 
efore known much of a count of Algoron- 
zi, suffer me then to inquire from you, if 
ou are descended from the same ‘person.” 

“ From what I have heard, my lord,” re- 
nlied Algoronza, “from Florival, I am the 


know 


veir of that unfortunate nobleman to whom 


you refer.” 
The count then informed Altenheim of 


‘ae circumstances that had transpired in 


Spain and of bis intentions in coming into 
be north’ Altenhcim’s joy op hearing of 





the good fortune of Minda was almost equal 


to 
dau 
brigh! 
was ! 
her. § 
cept | 
the 0 
her € 
“* J 
cried 
thet. 
Mind 
stviin 
shoul 








son « 
of his 
At 
vario 
and 
conc 
term 
agre 
him: 
Fans 
it a6 
was 
“ 
this. 
or ¢ 
ere¢ 











to t experienced at the retuin of ink 
dauvhter. Minds felt little elevated at the 
bright prospects before her, since Floriva! 
was not inva situation to share them wit! 
her. She however thought it her duty to wec- 
cept them, and now informed Altenheim of 
the mystery which enveloped the birth 07} 
her charge. 

« He is not the offspring of Malventi,”’ | 
cried Altenheim. “ I am happy, indeed, ir | 
thot. for, pardon me count, and you, my dear 
Mi da, whom I am happy to be the first it 
steline the marchioness of Malventi, but 1 
should not like to unite nw daughter to the 
sor of a man who died in putting the laws 
of his country to open defionce.” 

After conversing for some time on the 
various circumstances thot had occurred 
situation of Florivei 


and the unfortunate 











concerning whom Altenheim could not find 
terms to express his encomiums, it was | 
agreed that Ale take upoi 
himself to 
ransom, and thaf he should proceed to effect 


orenza should 


reoure his emancipation at any | 


it as soon as the business of his sovereign | 
« Which in brief,’ said Algoronza, “ is 


this. That Malventi, or in case of his deat! 
or disappearance, his heir should, if discov- 


ered, be conducted to Spain, to be-restored | 


to the estates and honours of the injurce 


marquis, and receive that respect and con; 


sideration at court, which his rank and the 


merits of his house had received until the | 


unfortunate circumstance that led to bis out- 
lawrv. 
sincerely repents the shere he had m th« 
persecution of Malventi, and is anxious for 
nothing so much as to show this sorrow and 
repentance to the injured.” 


| 

' 

' 

} 

} 

gee | 
was dismissed. 
| 

! 

1 

| 


My king is extremely sorry for, and | 
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For some time did the thoughts oi! 
Fiorival keep sleep from the eyes of Amelia, 
but at length, her feelings gave way to wea- 
riness and she sunk into profyund sleep. 
Once more let us return to the manci- 
pated Flotival, and pursue his fortune for 
We left him just discovering that, 
smid the tumult of the battle, the nomen- 


reured. 


awhile. 


tous scroll which had been discovered near 
the skeleton of old Pandolfo had been pre- 
They sailed for 
days without meeting a single 


served. had now several 
suecessive 
vessel of any description and Alcanzor de- 
elared his expectations of reaching Africa 
in safety. It was one night when the Moors 
hid set their watch and all except those 
who were to conduct the corsair until morn- 
had retired. that Florival, 


cured 


ine, having pro- 
up, for the 


purpose of perusing the roll which was in 


permission to remain 
his possession, took a light and seating him- 
self in the cabin, opened the parchment and 
read 
MEMOIR OF THE UNHAPPY END OF D’ARIN- 
HAULT, PRINCE PANDOLFO. 

“ Confined in the loathsome 

I 


| nent to pen my history with but a small 


s follows: 


i one of my own castles, have no instru- 


stick, nor ink to stain this parchment with 

ccount of the most horrid murder that 
ever Giseraced humanity, except the blood 
whieh T have let flow from my arm. Let not 
the re.der, therefore, start at its crimson 
p,esrance nor murmur against the dead if 
it should be scarcely intelligible. Should my 
murderers be the first to enter my dungeon, 


it} 


coubtiess, this scroll will be consigned to 
oblivion, but should, fortunately, a friend to 
innocence discoyer it, let it be perused and 


conveved to Ferdinand,. count Aitenheim, 





Altenheim now requested Algoronza to 
consider the castle as his own, and gave or- 
ders for the preparation of a chamber for 
his «uest, as well as lodving for bis trai: 
Once more the fond father pressed his re- 
covered daughter to his bosom. imprinted ; 
kiss upon her cheek, and bidding her goo 
nicht retired with the count. 





Amelia was now conducied to her cham 
ber by Editha, followed by Minda, whon 


} 
| 
Anelia insisted should pass the night wit! | 


her. After Amelia had reached her roon:. 
the talkative old governess could net be dis- 


| 
| 
missed until the maid had reloted every cir-| 


who will revenge the dead and bring upon 
the ungrateful Montaldo the reward he 
merits. 

That a stranger may know by what ties 
Montaldo should have been bound to me, 
let me relate the circumstance which placed 
him under my protection.” 

Here followed the @iscovery of Montaldo 
in the wood and his reception with the 
prince, together with the account of the 
murder of the son of Pandolfo, which, as the 
reader has already heard them from count 
Alhtenbeim, it will be unnecessary to relate 
here. Florival paused after he had read thus 








Unrstance ever again, to sastisfy her insatia- 
ble curiosity. During the recital Editha ex- 
pressed her feelings by her gestures and 
expressions, not forgetting to pass some 
pretty severe remarks upon Pandolfo. She 
Was at last satisfied and recommending | 
Amelia to the protection of St. Luciay she 


left the chamber. The maid and Minda now 


| far, and seemed immersed in deep thought. 


Could it be possible that he was that son, 
perhaps miraculously preserved, although 
| believed to be dead... He scemed elevated 
at the idea, and he already meditated an 
awfui retribution for Monfalco. for he imme- 
i diately con jectured that he was the murder 


er. But, alasl he wasa slave. He ne~ 6“ 


ae 


ee 











dungeons of | 


ed the manuscript more attentively, anxious- 
ly expecting some clue to guide him in the 
discovery of his birth. The scroll proceeded 


thus: 


“ It was wonderful indeed, that a mere 
infant should plant revenge so deeply in the 
heart as to lead the possessor to effect his 
life, but the appearance of Montaldo justfie. 
ed his protestations. Ah! had [I then discoy- 
ered the secret viper that was pouring his 
flattering poison into my ear while plotting 


I the downfal of my house, I had been com- 




















i suck the heaven | 
| surround the heart! Al other crimes are licht 
to 
ther of all crimes that exist upon the earth.” 


paratively happy and not now the unbefriend- 
ed victim to ingratitude and blood. 

“ No one but a father can conjecture my 
feelings at this awful moment, nor any one 
but a father conceive the paternal love I was 
continually exemplifying for Montaldo. My 
boy was lost, I had no issue and Montaldd 
once more became my heir. Nothing could 
equal the grateful kindnesses, which the 
adopted D’Arinhault lavished upon me, and 
pleased with the supposed virtues of my’ 
new son, after some tine, the afflictive re- 
membrance of past deeds subsided ard I 
began again to enjoy content. 

A veur has now past, sin¢e Huberto, a 


| faithful servant who had been years in my 


family, requested a private audience and 
then informed me that Montaldo, my adopt» 
ed son, he who owed to me his life and ex- 
altation, to whom I had given my ‘heart, 
the earnest of my honours, had endeavour- 
ed to engage him in an attempt to murder’ 
me! Would I had listened to him, I had’ 
then been secure; but I disbelieved him, not 
thinking Montaldo capable of such black” 
ingratitude, and am now the victim of my 
incredulity. 

“ O! dark ineratitude, how every nobler 
feeling is absorbed by thy infernal agency! 
Like the dews of the morning evaporating 
before the fervour of the sun, dost thou 


born virtues that shouid 


thee. hydra of guilt, for thou art the fa- 


(T« 


——- + eo 


¥ be continued. ) 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXII. 
Si tel est le destin des hommes, 
Qi’un instant peut les voit finir: 
Vivons pour instant ou nous sommes, 
Et non pour |’instant a venir. é 
J. B. Roiusseay. 
Although I profess to be decidedi averse 
to such apologies for licentiousness and vice, 
and heartily despise the drunkard wh. I 
hear him, glass in hand, roaring out with the 


careless Hor.ce, “dum vivirnus, tiv os, 
vet between the extremes of intemperate 
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gaicty and sullen despondence, we will find « 
medium which should be ever observed, and 
which will always secure to us tranquillity 
of expectation, and rationality of enjoyment. 
This medium may with unquestionable pro- 
priety be denominated contentment, and will 
universally be found elevated above the apa- 
thy ofa negative pleasure. It is the absolute 
duty of all to endeavour to attain it, for it 
gives a tone of harmony to the passions, and 
teaches man the happiness of that state against 
which he is too apt to rail. It teaches him to 
estimate the blessings he has received from 
Heaven, and at the same time that it convin- 
ces him of the folly of reaching at things 
which he cannot attain, it teaches him to rest 
satisfied with those. that he can. 

Our existence here is of short duration, 
and notwithstanding the calumnies cast upon 
this life by hankering bigots and the imps 
of dissatisfaction, it has pleased that Being 
who is all beneficence to scatter among us 
the seeds of a happiness which might arrive 


at much greater perfection than it does, but 


that we are for the most part too dilatory and 
feeble in temper to rear it. Nor is there in, 
my mind the least shadow of doubt that the 
Man who sits in stupefaction and breods up- 
on his sorrows, placing them with undiges- 
ted reproaches to the account of Heaven, is 
little less culpable than he to whom noth- 
ing was delightful but upwarrantable gratifi- 
cation. He that passes the present hour in 
lethargic carelessness of what is to come, is 
undoubtedly an object of pity; but far more 
to be pitied is that man who has it in his pow- 
er to enjoy the present with innocent delight, 
yet is continually looking forward to mo- 
ments that may arrive by which his pros- 
pects wil! he blasted, and his comforts over- 
thrown. Competency is all that is requisite 
to insure happiness to the properly consider- 
ate mind; und I know not that | hazard any 
thiny in advancing, that in this land of li- 
berty and of plenty, a competency is attain- 
able by all. 

How many are there among us who being 
now comfortable, look forward to the hour 
when they will be rich! how many ciitic ing, in- 
toxicating follies dance :efore us, illumina- 
ted by the giddy eye of fancy! how muny 
things which we have long and longing 
viewed ut a distance, ore approximated by 
her mayic! how many akeing cCesires, ake 
no fonger! how are our bad qualices cast in 
the shade, and how do cur good ones blaze 
upon and delight our own selt ag grandizing 
nature!in amoment we clothe the naked; we 

’ ghelter the wandering; we feed the poor; we 
protect the friendiess; we assist the needy; 
we couwfort the broken hearted! The mind 
reels under the conteniplation of so glorious 
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an attainment, and the nerves of present sa- 
tisfaction are unstrung; and the heart of hap- 
piness beats not; and the pulse of pleasure 
faints; all chilled by the icy breathings of 
despair. On the other hand, those that are 
wealthy too generally draw in the infection 
of avarice, and the poor and the deserving 
bless not their slumbers. Unsatisfied as well 
as the humble, they look forward to poverty 
and shrink at its supposed or at its dreaded 
approach. What though the vision be unreal 
they conceive it to be truly as it appears and 
feel a corresponding misery; for fancy is the 
giant that terrifies, and fancy is the fairy that 
soothes. 

They that experience the most perfect 
happiness are those who ure fully aware of 
the instability of all earthly possessions, but 
who looking at those beneath and those 


above them, sigh as the more unfortunate | frequent cultivation, enables him to carry 


but smile as the more wesithy pass them; | 


who heave the sigh of undissem bing sor- 
row for the victims of distress, and beam not 
the smile of expectant sycophancy, fawning 


for tavours, but the smile of satisfaction at | 
seeing others happy; those who are not 


troubled by distant prospects, nor alarmed 
by imperfect visions, but “ who live for the 
enjoyment of the present moment, and not 
for that which is to come.” 
Anticipation is a monster whose appear- 
ance is seldom supportable, but often borri- 
fic; for when it is in its mildest mood the 
overstrained imagination is unable to with- 
stand it, and when it lends its features the 
grin of destruction thought is annihilated, 
and phrenzy governs. Is it not then very evi- 


dent that the man who being sufficientiy | 


gifted by fortune to live in the indulgence of 
every correct and rational propensity, should 
embitter the present by reflections of future 
miseries or longing after future delights 
which are alike improbable and alike beyond 
his fear and his expectation. We may take 
this for granted; our happiness here de- 
pends ina great measure upon ourselves: 
each of us possess the means of procuring 


it in a very considerable degree, if we will | 


but exercise the necessary labour, without 


| which we have neither a right to expect it, 


nor to reproach Ompipotence tor not yielding 


| ittous in superior portions, than those which 


we merit, and those which we possess. If 


there be many blessings not within our reach | 


there are also many that are, and to conciude 


with the elegant words of the persecuted | 


author of my motto, 


“ Ne laissons point enavour 

Des biens mis en notre puissance; 
Et que ?utente d’en jouir 
N’etoufte point leur jouissance.” 


GREGORY GRAVITY. 
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For the Repertory. 

We have nothing in our hearts that is 
more capable of exciting us to pursue the 
paths of virtue than real ambition, which 
produces in us an emulation to. exceed our 
equals in every respect. It inspires us with 
the hopes of obtaining the rewards of the 
indefatigable industry we show in the pro- 
secution of our objects, and impels us to 
the execution of other things which are 
more important. It causes us to tread surely 
and cautiously in the steps we take in our 
progress to obtain the summit of our wishes, 

Ambition is the peculiar characteristic of 
man. In his younger years it is seen begin- 
ning to use that influence over him which 
ofterwards shines in its most conspicuous 
dress. In the course of his studies it excites 
him to transcend his associates, and by 





off the palm of victory. As he progresses 
| in years, it expands and takes full possession 
| of his heart. It summons him to undertake 
more arduous duties, and like a torrent car« 
| ries him on to the complete execution of 
them all. If he generally succeeds in his 
undertakings, his ambition also increases, 
} and as he proceeds in his course he aspires 
to higher objects. 
| But ambition after a real and solid glory 
| is not found in all; but instead of that we 
see them secking after the empty pageantry 
of the world. We sce them straining every 
nerve and useing their utmost to obtain the 
. full possession of their wishes. We behold 
‘them as the most conspicuous actors in the 
| occurrences of the world, and sometimes 
we observe their hopes blasted and them- 
selves destroyed. All their labour and exer- 
| tions were useles, for blinded by mad ambi- 
| tion the destruction that awaited them was 
| not seen. But the ardour of success and the 
| expectations of victory hurried them on un- 
| til they were stopped in their wild career. 
But true ambition does not meet with the 
| Same fate; for instead of its destruction, we see 
it in its full vigour, and behold it strongly fix- 
ed in the hearts of virtuous men. We observe 
| it inciting them to emulate others in virtuous 
deeds, but not_so as to engender or foment 
disputes. Sure ambition was not intended 
for such purposes, but it was intended 
that all should strive to be superior in vir- 
tue and honesty. God would not create in 
‘us a principle that should be the means of 
breaking down the barriers of friendship, 
but manifestly for the purpose of benefiing 
mankind. [fit was not designed for that, why 
was it implanted in us? Surely one sentiment 
was ot formed for the design of counteract- 
ing apotiier, wor to hinder the effect which 
would result from aright cultivation one of 








by a contrary agency of the other. The na- 
ture of the principle clearly convinces us to 
the contrary, and from this we perceive that 
it was instilled in us for the express intent 
of our pursuing the dictates of virtue. 

Thouch a thirst after the attainment of 
areal and permanent glory onght to be en- 
couraged, yet we often see it perverted, and 
directed to objects which serve rather to 
depress than stimulate it. In the heroes who 
have sprung up in all ages, their predomi- 
nant passion has been ambition, but it was not 
guided by correct motives, nor distinguished 
by right purposes. That thirst after power 
which they encouraged tothe utmost degree, 
was the means of impoverishing their country, 
and of aggrandizing themselves. It was that 
which entziled on it innumerable calamities 
for which it was not prepared, and it was their 
pursuing after an increase of their own 
power and authority, that brought it to the 
lowest ebb of disgrace. 

In every age of the world we have seen 
instances of this kind. and generally they 
have been the victims of their own folly. It 
was Alexander who aspired after the sove- 
reignty of the world, and who we believe at- 
tained nearer the summit of his ambition 
than any other mortal, who died at an early 
age, and through frequent excesses. It was 
Cesar who ran one continued career of vic- 
tories and of honours, who atoned with his 
life for the destruction of his fellow citizens. 
There was Pompey who was ranked among 
the most successiul heroes of his age, who 
shared the fate of his compeer. Anthony, 
who to gratify his insatiable ambition delu- 
ged the Roman empire with blood, in the 
civil war between him and Augustus, was 
the destroyer of himself. Nearly all those 
who shone the most conspicuous in the 
pursuit of their darling object, expiated with 
their lives, for the wanton miseries they had 
occasioned, 

Thus we observe that those who aspire 
after individual power never attain it to the 
utmost, but generally close their career in 
the pursuit of it. As their ambition would 
never be gratified in this life, and to increase 
it as much as they could, wouid be their 
sole aim, they are ofien cut off amidst their 
excesses, and an end is put to their destruc- 
tive schemes. We may suppose that this 
wiil always be the case hereafter, for it evi- 
dentiy does not appear intended that ambi- 
tion which is directed to false objects, 
shouid ever preponderate over virtue and 
integrity. SEMPRONIUS, 

i oo 
Vanity is a passion that abuses our judg- 


Ment, and makes us both unsate and ridicu- 
lous. 


PHILADELPHIA R 
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For the Repertory. 


THE MORALIST. No. IV: 

“ Woman, lovely woman, nature form’d thee 

To temper man; we had been brutes without thee ” 

Otway. 

The female sex in every age and in every 
country have had a surprising influence over 
the actions and conduct of man. This influ- 
ence has been greater or less in proportion 
to the pregress of civilization. Women were 
not treated with so much respect, nor was 
their influence so great, during the firstages 
after the flood, as since the reformation. As_ 
the arts and sciences progress and as general 
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tended to and its importance more duly af | 
preciated, less time would be devoted to the 
toilet and less would be wasted in the ball 
room. A proper attention to dress is hizhly 
commendable and the acquisition of ease and 
vracefulness is essentially necessary; but 
when they are carried to excess, they termi- 
nate in the annihilation of knowledge and 
worth. It would appear from the manner in 
which some of our young ladies are instruc- 
ted, that they were desti-ute of all mind and 
“Bred only, and completed to the taste 

Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye.” 





knowledge becomes more extensive, the 
manners of a nation improve; and as their 
manners improve the treatment of the female 


beams, and where the black clouds of igno- 
race and prejudice obscured the understand- 
ing, female influence, though not ineffec- 
tual, was however confined within narrow li- 
wits. This was not the case among nations 
where civilization and knowledge had made 
some advancement. The Egyptians, even as 
early as the days of Jacob, treated their 
wives with tenderness and respect. The wo- 
men were absolute in their houses and had 
a surprising influence over the minds of their 
husbands. They were frequently consulted 
in matters of importance. Any violence or 
insult offered to their property or their per- 
sons was severely reprimanded. This fact is 


ry to descend to particulars. To what could 
this be owing? We answer, to the great ad- 
vancement of the arts and sciences among 
this people, History informs us, that the 
Egyptians were the nurses of every useful 


ther they manifested much politeness and 
good manners. But we need not consult the 
pages of ancient history for proofs of our po- 
sition; daily observations sufficiently demon- 
strate that female influence is great, and that 
it becomes more extensive as refinement 
increases apd as knowledge is diffused. 
Female influence will prove beneficial or 
injurious to society in proportion as female 
education is cultivated or neglected. The 
education of the daughters of Aimerica be- 
comes then an object of much importance. 
They are destined to nourish and instruct the 
future heroes and statesmen of our country. 
* to form their young minds by their precepts 


and to confirs: those precepis by them « wi 
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well established by the history of Joseph and | 
Potapher’s wife; the circumstances of which |, 
are so well understood, that it is unnecessa- 


art and their metropolis the cradle itself of 
jearning. In their intercourse with one ano-. 


example.” Was this fact more generally at- 





Let us not be understood, that we dissa- 
| prove of a suitable attention to personal ac- 
complishments, or on the other hand, are de- 


_ Sw , : 
sex becomes more tender and respectful. || Sirous of rendering the ladies deeply learn- 
Among the rude nations of antiquity where ed. No; we consider the latter as improper 
the sun of science never shed its cheering || 48 the former. “ Such a general tincture of 


| the most useful sciences as may serve to 
| free the mind from vulgar prejudices and 
| give it a relish for the rational exercise of 
| its powers, might very justly enter into @ 


| taught to turn the course of their reflections 
‘into a proper and advantageous channel, 
| without any danger of rendering them too 
| elevated for the feminine duties of life. In 
jaword, they ought to be considered as de- 
| signed by Providence for usc as well as show 
} and trained wp, not only as women, but as 
} rational creatures.” 





|| From the circumstance, that proper attene 


tion is not paid to the inéellectual part of fee 
male education, has arisen the absurd notion, 
that their powers of mind are not compara- 
ble with those of man. If nature has marked 
any difference between the capacities of 
| males and females this difference is not as 

great as the vanity ofthe former is willing 

to imagine. It is not to be expected, that the 
| sexes should resemble each other in this 

grand particular, when their system cf edu- 
| cation is so widely different. 

—-+— 


For the R« pertory. 


THE PROPFTIATION, 
BOOK V. 
ARGUMENT. 
| Introduction; The Swvieur is borne to the hut? of Mu 
| nue; Description of the palace; Contrast batwe 
those und the days of Maron; The furies, fearful 
trusting the Jews, accompuny Jesus to the hallj 
Meanwhile Judas wanders from the palace, fillet 
with terror; His solifoguu; Determines to destre 
himself in Jordan; Meets with the decrepid wret 
who seduced lam and upbruids his cruelty; ' 


fiend ussumes Ins native Jorm; Dismay of Iscari 
Aiammon addresses him. 





Come, tragic Muse, and breathe a solemn st 
Let pain and unyuish mingle with thy train; 
Come, in the sable garb of grief array’d, 
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| plan of female erudition. The sex might be © 
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ile awe and wonder ali i my Gna perv: ade. 

© ynournfal numbers touch the trembling cord, 5 
While | recount the sorrows of my Lord; 
My bounteeus Saviour and the world’s great friend, 
Who loves till e’en eternity shail end, 
Who fings the whirlwind, guides the flying spheres, 
W bo forms the seasons and who rules the years; 10 
Yet, who submitted life itself to give, 
Embraced the cross that rebel man might live! 
Aad there more glorious is the Saviour known, 
Than the proud monarch on his dazzling throne. 
Not the magnificence of countless stars, 15 
Nor the bright pearls the base of ocean bears, 





With sll their radiance, shine like him who shone 
The world’s Redeemer on the cross alone. 

Before the bands on Christ’s retirement broke, 
Eve yet, all hail!” the lost Iscariot spoke; 20 
The wratl ful rebel gave the fatal sign, 

To show the mighty personage divine. 

W hose cheek soe’er my treach’rous kiss shall blast, 

The some is the Redeemer, hold him fast. 

His guards, more cruel from th’ effect of fear, 25 

His gracious hands with tort’ring pinions tear; 

Now were those hands which fashion’d earth and 
heaven, 

To angry bonds and cords unfeeling given; 

Now was he bound who came the world to free, 

From cruel sin’s pernicious slavery- 30 


F The patient Lord they drag along the street, 
Whose craggy pavement tears his naked feet; 


nena anaennta NS 


The blood reluctant gushes from each pore, 
And every footstep leaves the print of gore! 
While the inconstant multitude around 35 
Make, with their cries, the echoing air resound, 
The shouts of insult and contumely. apreas, 
) With mingled curses, on the Saviour’s head! 

What hellish agent did his power infuse, 


Within your bosoms, O! unpitying Jews? 40 


) "The dreadful act that steals the flut:’ring breath, 


Wears not such horror as the pomp of death! 
What needed all this pageantry of wo, 


This cruel ling’ring of the fatal blow? 


Ww as it that unrelenting malice thought, 
‘Malice with rage and vengeance ever fraught, 
/ A quick dispatch, precipitated fate, 
t Mercy too vast, and lenity too great? 
Was it that while your hearts for riurder cried, 
y A seeming justice should your fury guide? 5 
Ww es it that though your hearts in wrong delight, 
It should be covered by a show of right? 


“Wihate’er the motive, pride and envy urged, 


eT truth was in the gulph of wrong immerged! 
# Wh utever urged, the gu ltless blood you shed 
Call'd loud for vengeance on your guilty head! 
+ The bands now led the Saviour to the dome, 


55 


S Which Pride end Envy long had made their home; 


axurious e-crilege appeared in all 

‘The poripsus greatness of the dreadful hall; 

eThe silver cup, the yellow shining howl, 
That cft had drown’d the feelings of the soul; 


60 


© The tables groaning with their golden weight, 


£ a) Sat ¢ chaste simplicity in modest vest; 
ee 


Js 2}! the pageantry of royal state, 
Bcen'd, sad reverse of times when, sweetly drest, 


65 
We seem'd to invite, such glist’n:ng baits employ, 
he sons of heli, imviting to destroy’ 
ib" v, gad reverse, when Aaron's priestly rod 
a 0! ey'd the mandate of a guardian God, 70 


PEuliin the midst, bis purpose to disclose, 
Wreshen'd to lfe ‘ond budded like the rose; 


Then. v tne, piety, and love 


Whe ;:i«sthood own’d, commission’d irom above; 


; 


45} 





No pompous revelry, imperial state, 


The glivring pageants of the vicious great, 
Their halls disfigured, or their tables erst, 


With fruits luxuriant, and pernicious curst. 





But us time flew rebellious earth forgot 

The pristine purpose of her happy lot; 

Pride and Ambition, as his moments ran, 

Poured their foul poison in the breast of man; 

The foot disdain’d the humble dust it trode, 

And ube soul panted to become «a God, 

Until the dome, so fast the vice increased, 

Became a palace and a king the priest. 
There led, the Saviour all submissive stands, 

Left by his friends, encircled by the bands 

Of hostile foes, that wait till tyrant power 


85 


| Command destruction, name the deathful hour! 90 











No murmurs from the Saviour’s bosom break, 
No coward terrors all his spirit shake: 

Silent he stands, acquainted with the doom 
That soon must lead him to the silent tomb! 
‘The fiends too, fearful to forsake the Jews, 
Lest frowning justice should his power infuse 
Within those. souls that, unresisting, fell 

\ dreadful prey to stratagems of hell! 

Sull when they met, unseen of all, but him 


95 


Whose eye the mists of darkness cannot dim , 100 | 


The humble Saviour; in the hall appeared, 

And as they sat the guilty bosoms cheered. 
Meanwhile Iscariot mourn’d the blood he spilt, 

Wand’ring distracted with his load of guilt; 

Upbraiding conscience fill’d his soul with dreadi05 

And knawing anguish through his bosom spread; 

Deep in his heart remains the lab’ring sigh, 

And vacant frenzy glares from either eye; 

In every form the fiend of hell he sees, 

On every wind that flutters in the trees, 

He seems the cries of black revenge to hear, 

And his own footsteps fill his soul with fear! 

He smitcs his breast and tears his naked hair, 

In all the fury of enraged despair! 

Call’d on the fiends to bear his tortured soul, 

To yawning gulfs, where burning billows roll! 

Yet no, cried he, not those my soul requires, 

Ye fiends of hell, superfluous are your fires! 

More horrid pangs now rack my tortur’d frame, 

Superior anguish, that would quench their flame. 


110 


115 


They cannot burn with such tearific ire, 121 
As tyrant conscience with her inward fire! 

Hell’s but a meteor lambent on the wind, 

To the terrifie burnings of my mind; 

Where the hot fieaks that e’er from tna fell, 125 


Join’d tothe lava of your hottest hell, 

Should fierce Strombalo, belching fo th his rage, 
With :hose to torture me, alas' engage, 

A fluttering taper were the fearful whole, 


To that which blazes in my anguish’d soul. 130 


But soon Pil check this unrelenting pain, 


Soon calm this scorching fever of the brain; 

Soon stop this battle, this internal strife, 

And end my pangs with ignominious Life. 

O' could my eye the monstrous wretch behold, 135 

Phat lured my spirit with his treacherous gold; 

One look of horror and of pangs unknown, 

From this rack’d. bosom one despairing groan, 

Should blast his sight, like thund’ring vengeance 
burst, 

And hurl destruction to his soul aceurst; 

O! dreadful fate, O' whither shall I fly, 

How siiun the vengeance of the frowning sky? 

There Heaven’s red lightning with an angry glare, 

Menuces ruin through the trembling air; 


The rumbling thunders through the welkin roll,145 
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| Iscariot spoke, and then with hasty stride, 
| Measured the ground to reach the profliient tide; 











And with pale terror strike my guilty soul! 
Mv brain grows wild, perdition waits, I rave, 
My only refuge is a dreadful grave! 

Ye fiends, that lawgh’d when I the Saviour sold, 
With new felt joy my tragic end behold: 150 
Your scorpion whips to scourge my soul prepares 
Your buriing pincers which the body tear, 

Then snatch that body from the silent tomb, 
And execute its lamentable doom! 


155 


When, as he passed, upon a moss clad stone, 
He saw |is foul betrayer there alone, 

fury fills his lib’rine breast, 

And thus his poignant feelings he express’d: 
Detested wretch, w 


Increasing 
160 
‘ho hast destroyed my-hope, 


Vs salvation an evernal prop; 


The sou 
| Give back my virtue, give me back my truth, 
In all the native glory of their youth, 

Or by the anguish of my baleful doom, 

By all the terrors of the secret tomb, 

My bursting rage a dire revenge shall shed, 
And hur! perdition on thy treach’rous head! 
Could not my body’s ruin hate control, 

But must your wrong be levell’d at my soul? 
As Judas spoke the gloumy fiend arose, 

The triumph of his efiorts to disclose, 
Destroying venom issued fiom his breast, 
And meagre Mammon stood at once confest! 
Iscariot ceases, 
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170 


eund his eyeballs roll, 

And horrid wonder wrapp’d his startled soul; 
His eye emits an inexpressive glare, 

And every look bespeaks his deep despair; 

A trembling horror shakes his tortured frame, 
As thus he hears ih’ uxulting fiend exclaim: 
Perdition sieze thee, O' unthinking fool, 

Of me the victim and of hell the tocol; 

Yet wherefore charge thy ruin, wretch, on me, 
The fatal cause, Iscariot, lies with thee’ 

Twas thy own guiltthat urged thee to betray, 115 
And I but led thee to he dang’rous way. 

As heaven’s forbearance oft las been abused, 

So hell itsel’ may falsely be accused. 

The guilty sieve who revels to the last, 

Nor knows repentance till all hope has pass’d, 190 
To mitigate his fate and hide his shame, 

Makes guiltless Satan sharer in the blame; 

Barters his hopes for sordid trash away, 

Then swears that Mammon hired his soul astray. 
O, specious pretext! O, delusive scheme, 195 
False asthe airy image of a dream 

O, lost Iscariot, Hell perceived thy soul 

Bent beneath riches’ unrestrain’d control, 

I from the mansions of perdition fled, 

And bade the vision flutter o’er thy head, 
Thy willing heart conceived the cheat divine, 
And free acceptance made thy service mine. 


a 
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For the Repertory. 

- TO THE HUMMING BIRD. 
Little bird, with needle beak, 
How thy flutt’ring pivions speak, 
As around the fragrant flower, 
Thou dost flit for man» an hour; 
Wherefore, ever and anon, 
Hasten off and flutter on? 
Fear’st thou lest thy narrow lip, 
There luxurionsiy should sip, 
Dost thou check thy fond desire, 
Lest in sweets thou should’st expire? 

Mai « lesson learns from this, 


Not to rest in fancied bliss: 
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Not to revel in the bowl, © 

And intoxicate the soul, 

Till in luxury he lies; 

And the epicurean dies; 

Learns that sorrow out of measure, 

Underneath the flower of pleasure, 

Unsuspected and unseen, 

Lurks, to make her pangs more keen. 

Learns to close the thirsty lip, 

Or, like thee, with cautior sip, 

Lest redundance of delight, 

Should subdue the spirit quite, 

And beneath mellifluous ire, 

Heaven born virtue should expire. 
Grateful to thee, little Hummer, 

Sweet attendant on the summer, , 

For the laws thou dost impart, 

To direct the erring heart, 

Ever may thy caution be 

Cherish’d in the breast by me. 

EMMELINE. 


———— 
For the Repertory. 
THF. ORPHAN’S PETITION. 


O! turn not the orphan away from your door, 
Bestow but a trifle to soothe her distress; 

And he who looks down on the friendless and poor, 
Your heaven born charity tenfold will bless. 


Behold how the pavement is red with my gore, 
That runs from my feet, by the cruel stones torn; 
O! be not as flinty as they, I implore, 
Lest death strike me cold at your gate, ere the 
morn! 


My cold shiv’ring limbs in these tatter’d weeds clad; 
Sav, cannot these touch with pity your breast? 
Then think what a trifle will make this heart glad, 

And to my fond indigent mother bring rest! 


Ah! say, does that move you? a mother’s in grief, 
And for her, her daughter a pittance would crave: 
To give to the torments of sickness relief, 


And snatcli her, perhaps, from the brink of the | 


grave! 


Suppose your dear mother lay helpless and wan, 
And you te relieve her should brave the keen air; 

Suppose that the affluent should bid you, “begone, 
And perish thy mother in grief and despair?” 


Say, you have a mother? then think what I feel, 
Should sorrow and penury round her appear: 

O! ves, you'll assist me, vour heart is not steel, 
For see, on your check falls the pitiful tear! 


0! cloquent nature, in vain you ne’er plead, 
This boon doth a beam of sweet comfurt impart: 
And you too have gain’d, for this merciful deed, 
A smile from your Ged, and a tear from my heart’ 


Belold how it rises and breaks on my cheek, 
"Tis a tear that the soul’s deep recesses reveals; 
More loudly than words ever did does it speak, 
And, glist‘ning, declares all my bosom now feels! 


Tis gratitude bids it arise from its source, 
‘Tis ‘ransport that makes it refulgent and clear; 
Tis hope, Cheering hope, that now-guides its sweet 

course, 


Ah! sa), who would blush while they shed such 


a tear? 


For the Repertory. 


MY MISTRESS; 
A short and sweet love poem, in imitation of the 
chaste and delicate style of divers great amato- 
ry writers. 


My lo-e ’s as much stared at as is the church 
spire; 

But, alas' though so fair, she ’s still cold as a carrot; 

While this body of mine’s like a house all on fire, 

And my soul like one burning to death in the garret. 


In bed, sirs, O, such is my love, such my doubt 
That she *ll pack me ff, calling me jack-ass or 
gander, 
That I ’m ali night long kicking and tumbling 
about 
Like a poor herring roasting alive on the brander. 
When she ’s near my heart jumps like a pea in 
the pot, 
And I sigh like Tom Sledge-hammer’s labouring 
bellows, 
For her eye is so bright and her eye beam so hot 
That it seems it would singe off the beards of the 
fellows. 


O, what shall I think of? O, cruel maid, how, 
When my soul ’s in your chains, can you try thus to 
choke her? 
I can’t live without you, that’s clear, and so now 


GLORMON. 
—— 
EXTRAORDIN ARY HONESTY. 
A person of the Quaker profession, (says 
a London paper) having through misfortune, 
about 40 years ago, become insolvent, and 
not being able to pay more than eleven shil- 
lings to the pound, formed a resolution, ii 
Providence smiled on his future endeav- 





| ours, to pay the whole amount; and in case 
| of death, he ordered his sons to liquidate his 
debts by their joint proportions. It pleased 


his livelihood chiefly depended on his own la- 





every demand. A few days ago, the old man 
| came with a considerable sum, to the sur- 
| viving son of one of his creditors, who has 
| been dead 30 years, and iusisted on paying 
him the money he owed his father, which 
he accordingly did, with heart felt satistac- 
tion. Such a display of virtuous. principle, 
we record with infinite pleasure, as it not 
only reflects the highest honour on a worthy 
Individual but.also on that society to which 
| he beiongs—-whose members have iong been 
distinguished, and deservedly respected, for 


their upright and equitabie dealing. On 
| 
| 
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| this occasion, we cannoi heip exciaiming in 
‘the language of Pope, “ an bonest man’s 
| the noblest work of God.” 
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VALERIAN. i 





Be mine, or at once run me through with the poker | 


God, however, to spare his life; and atter | 
struggling with a variety of difficulties, (for | 


bour) he at length saved sufficient to satisty | 
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1 ry, avout seven mlics above 
A young man was recommended to bishop H Kentucky fiver. The seiticn 
Burnet for ordination. As fiis lordship stam- ! in the spring of the year 16 


mered a little, he desired his chaplain to ex- 
amine the candidate. The first question pro- 
posed was—* Why did Balaam’s ass speak?” 
“ Because his master had an impediment in 
his speech,” answered the young man, which 
put an immediate end to the examination. 
sae, 

Nothing shows more the folly, as well as 
fraud of man, than clipping merit and repu- 
tation 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1811. 











CORRES PON DENCE. 

To Old Robin, we return our thanks for his es- 
say on Society, and inform him tiuat, with a res- 
pect due to grey hairs, we shall always welcome 
him to the columns of the Repertory, unless he — 
should unfortunately tumble into Shakspeare’s 
seventh age. 

We acknowledge what Philo Timarcus says, to 
be true, but we are of opinion that truth may be 
related in a better manner, than is displayed m P. 
T.’s essay. 

We are much pleased with the poetry of Em- 
meline, and though the object of her address is 
not at present to be seen, the excellent moral she 
has drawn can never be out of season. We invite 
her correspondence. 

Under the signature of Sempronius, we discover 
a correspondent from whom we havegeceived sev- 
eral communications, and one whose way of think- 
ing and correct and easy manner of expressing his 
ideas, will always assure him a cordial welcome im 
the columns of the Repertory. 

eee 
MARRIED, 

In Culpepper county, Virginia, on the 
17th September, Mr. Richard Major, aged 
75 years, to Mrs. 4nn Duke, aged 70 years. 
The groom was very corpulent, and the 
bride » cighed upwards of 230 pounds. This 
may wuly be called a great match. 

At Coventry, Con. on the evening of the 
17th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Woodruff, Dr. 
Daniel Avery, aged 50, to Miss Percy Pore 
ter, aged 48, after a procrastindted courishi 
of 25 years. 


Cincinnati, October 9, 1811. 
By the politeness of a Swiss penticman, 
residing at Vevey, Indiana Territory, we 
been favoured with the foliow ng 
sketch of the Swiss se.ierment. 


have 


New Swisserland, 

Is situate on the right bank of the Ohio 
river, in Jefferson county, Indiana Territo- 
the mouth of 

was beyun 


v2, by some 














‘ considerebie, considering the time when 
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Swiss of the Canton of Vaud, formerly . 
part of the Canton of Bern; the principal 
object is the introduction of the culture of 
the Grape Vine in this country. This set- 
tlement, or rather the place called New 
Swisserland, extends from about three 
quarters of a mile above the mouth of 
Plumb creek, down the- river, to the 


mouth of Venoge creek known by the name of | 


Indian Creek,” a distance of about four miles 
and a half, fronting the river, and extends 
back for the quantity of about 3,700 acres 
of land—2,500 of which they have purchas- 
ed under a law in favour of J. James Dufour 
and his associates, allowing them twelve 
years to pay for it from 1802, the time of 
the purehase; the remainder they have 
bought as other purchasers, and paid for it. 

The lower end, about two miles along 
the river, is occupied by 13 Swiss families 
containing 66 individuals, of every age— 
10 of those families have successively come 
to join the three first, who had begun the 
settlement. Had it not been for the difficul- 
ties in crossing the ocean, it is believed the 
whole distance of four and a half miles 
would have been filled up with as many 
more of those industrious people. 

The improvements of the Swiss are 


they began, the few hands employed in them 
and their inexperience in the way of im- 
proving latids in this country. They have 
now about 140 acres of land in cultivation, 
about 8 of which are planted in grape vines, 
now bearing; which offer to the eye of an 
observer the handsomest and the most inte- 
resting agricultural prospect, perhaps ever 
witnessed in the United States —There are 
about 8 or 9 acres more planted in vines 
which are not yet bearing; and they con- 
tinue planting more every year. The crop 
of wine of 1810, has exceeded the quantity 
of 2,400 gallons, the quality of which has 
been thought, by judges of wine, superior 
to that ef the claret of Bordeaux. Out oi 
the quantity, about 120 gallons was white, 
or yellow wine, made out of the Madeira 
grapes. These two kinds of vines are the 
only ones which hare hitherto succeeded. 
- put others are going to be tried, and it is 
very probable that some of them will also 
produce good wine. When the vines are 
older, and the vine dressers are able to let 


their wise acquire age before they sell it, 
the quality will certainly be greatly superi- 


* On account of the great number of creeks in 
the Umied Siaces called by the name of Indian, the 
Swiss who own its mouth, have thought proper to 
alier its name to that of Venoge, a small river in the 
Pree de Vaud, on the banks of which some of the 


Swiss spoken of here were raised. 


o 
or to what it is now; and there is no doubi 
that in the course of a number of years, the 
United States will be able to do without 
imported wine. The precious culture of the 
vine will be tried in different parts of the 
Union; and will undoubtedly multiply with 
rapidity. The Swiss will encourage it with 
all their power; they give vine slips gratis 
to whoever will plant them, with directions 
and instructions for their cultivation. 

The Swiss also cultivate Indian corn, 
wheat, potatoes, hemp, flax, and other ar- 
ticles necessary to farmers, although in 
small quanties.—Some of their women make 
straw hats, which they sell in Cincinnati, 
and on the river, to trading boats, which 
usually stop there to purchase them, to 
carry to the Mississippi country, where they 
are very ready sale. They are made quite 
different from the other straw hats, by tye- 
ing the straws together, instead of plui ing 
and sewing the plaits. One of Mr. F. J. 
Dufour’s sisters first brought the art to 
this country, from Swisserland. 

As the Swiss enlarge their vineyards eve- 
ry year more and more, their settlement 
will become of greater consequence to the 
United States, not only in producing good 
and wholesome wine, but also in being a 
model for those who may establish new 
vineyards in other parts of this continent, 
which may be found suitable for their cul- 
ture. 


two roads—one is a fork from the road 
leading from Lawrenceburg to Port Wil- 
liam taking off to the right, about one mile 
and a half before arriving at Venoge, or 
Indian creek, and leads to Dufour’s ferry; 
opposite is a road leading to Frankfort and 
| Lexington, Kentucky. The other road leads 
|from the upper end of Jefferso.. county, 
| down to Madison, all along the river. There 
|is a Post-Office, by the name of Vevey, 
which is the name of the town intended to 
be shortly laid off, for the accommodation 
of mechanics. Liberty Hall. 





THE SUBSCkKIBERS TO THE 
LEISURE HOURS, 
OR 
POETIC EFFUSIONS, 


BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobciski, &c. 


Are informed, that the work will be immediately 


put to press, and be ready for delivery in a few 
weeks, executed in a superior style of typographi- 
cal elegance. 

*,” Those gentlemen who hold subscription pa- 


pers for the above work, are requested to make an 
early return to the proprietors, Hellings and Aitken, 








New Swisserland has the advantage of | 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 
November 16, *8i1, 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 9th to the 16th November. 





Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch 
Apoplexy 1 0 Inflam. of brain 1 9 
Cancer 1 0 Inflam of stomach 1 0 
Cholera morbus 0 2 Inflam. of liver 1 0 
Cholic 1 0 Insanity 1 0 
Consump. of lungs 1 1 Mortification 61 
Convulsions 0 4 Old age 10 
Decay 1 0 Palsey 1 0 
Diarrhea 1 0 Pleurisy 1 0 
Dropsy 0 2S iilborn 0 4 
Dysentery 0 1 Sudden 3 0 
Fever 2 JU Unknown 1 0 
Fever, remittent 0 Il -_-— 
Fever, malignant 0 1 20 22 
Fever, typhus 1 32 
Hooping cough 0 1 Total 42 
Hives 0 2 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 13 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 0 60 70 1 
2 5 4 70 80 1 

5 Ilo 2 8u 90 0 

10 20 3 90 100 1 

20 3u 5 100 110 0 

su «40 7 - 

40 5O 3 Total 42 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOUN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o'clock. 


November11 49 50 50 
12 45 48 46 
13 50 55 55 
14 46 47 td 
14 44 53 47 
16 43 47 46 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 
neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 


Philadelphia Repertory. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 
The price is four dollars per annum: city snhe 
scribers to pav quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half vearlv in advance. 

It. shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
everv Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country bv the earliest convevance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Anv person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be me 
ceived at this office, and at the booksture of Hel 
| lings and Aitken, No. 40. North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


———t 





PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by. Dennis Heartt, 
Marsball’s alley, be ween Fourth and Fifth stree™ 
near St. Mary’s church, 





f No. 40 North Second street. 
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